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GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING. 
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KING JOHN; 
A TALE OF THE DRAMA. 


Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood joined ! gone to be friends ! 
It isnot so: thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 
T have a king’s oath to the contrary. 
Or, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
‘Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die; 
lewis marry Blanch ! Oh boy, then where art thou? 
¥ runeefelend with England! what becomes of me? 


Tus in bitterness of sorrow, the afflict- 
ey cd lady Constance addressed William Long- 
sword, earl of Salisbury, who had been de- 
puted by the confederate kings—Philip of 
France, and John of England, to bear to her 
the heavy tidings of a projected marriage 
between Lady Blanch of Spain, and 
Louis, Dauphin of France ; an arrangement, 
which, as it terminated all differences be- 
tween the monarchs, so did it crush all 
hope of reggess for her orphan son, Arthur 
of Bretagne, in whose defence the sword of 
warfare had been drawn against the usurper 
John, by Philip and the powers of France. 
The armies had met, the fate of the young 
Arthur depended in a great degree on the 
issue of the battle; but an issue, like this 
described by Salisbury, was least ofall to 
have been expected, and the widowed Con- 
stance bebeld the dgtr ofall of her hopes with 
ng ugh and disAay. Salisbury, though he 
nad not the power of renderix 
sistance, sincerely sympath 
and his expressive countenance plainly be- 
spoke the sorrow of his heart: the purport 
@of his errand was to require her return with 
him to the king, who now seated in council 
demanded her presence. Constance, not in 
mand, and disgusted 
at the perfidy | rench king, would not 
accompany Sagpoury ; but cast herself upon 
her knees, andfclasping her lovely boy, im- 
plored the aid of heaven, the only hope on 
which she could depend: and Salisbury was 
compelled’ to return to the council with her 
positive refusal to attend their bidding. 














John and the queen dowager, of unwarrant- 
able ambition and an ungovernable spirit ; 
yet in secret they admitted the justice of 
her claims, and Eleanor frequently remind- 
ed her son, that he held his kingdom upon a 
frai! tenure. The wrongs of (Constance 
were numerous; aud she, whose hic hau 
been marked by misfortune, had but too 


every prospect of domestic happiness in the 
untimely fate of her husband Geoffrey, third 
son of Henry II. who, by the secret order 
of his father, was trampled to death at a 
tournament in Paris, her whole soul was now 
devoted to her young son, whose tenderness 
and sweet disposition rendered him almost 
an object of idolatry. By the deaths of his 
grandfather and his uncles Henry and 
Richard, he became in right of his father the 
immediate heir of the English throne; and 
Constance had the agony of beholding this 
adored child robbed of his birthright, by 
the usurpation of his uncle John, Henry’s 
youngest son, who had claimed the crown 
in right of his brother’s will, Richard having 
bequeathed it to him. 

Constance had nothing to hope from the 
justice or honour of her powerful adversa- 
ries ; no touch of virtue could be said to pos- 
sess the bosoms of the vindictive Eleanor or 
her ambitious son; they had already trod 
the paths of guilt and cruelty, and trodden 
them without compunction. The pitiless 
Eleanor had doomed to death her husband’s 
mistress, the unfortunate and beautiful _ 
saiiond Clifford; had administered the « 
herself, and gazed with malignant joy rte: 
the unhappy victim of love and jealousy, 
while struggling in her last expiring ago- 
nies : she had instigated the sons of Henry 
to rebel against him, and excited the various 
powers of Europe to aid her in her unjustiti- 
able pretensions against the throne and life 
of her husband and the father of her chil- 
dren. What, therefore, could be hoped from 
such a woman? Then from her son even 
less could be expected ; for he had the buoy- 
ancy of youth to strengthen his ambition, 
being only thirty-three years ofage when he 
usurped the throne of England; he also had 
given many proofs of an ungrateful and 





The lady Constance was accused by king 





worthless disposition. The favourite of his’ 


much cause to exert herspirit. Deprived of 
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father, and possessing his most unlimited 
confidence and affection, he had joined in 
the rebellion of his brother Richard against 
that father, whose grief at the apostacy of 
this his most dearly loved child, destroyed 
his health, and eventually occasioned his 
death : he had afterwards, with equal cruel- 
ty, used his utmost influence to prolong the 
captivity of that brother, who, on his re- 
turn from the holy wars, was taken prisoner 
by Leopold, duke of Austria, and unjustly 
detained by the emperor of Germany for 
upwards of twelve months! Could it then 
be supposed that a man thus insensible to 
the claims of nature, towards a tender father 
and a generous brother, would feel any 
touch of pity for a nephew, or experience 
compunction in depriving that powerless un- 
protected orphan of his hereditary posses- 
sions ? 

Constance saw the horrors of her situa- 
tion, and the dangers by which she was sur- 
rounded ; yet to behold her boy thus basely 
deprived of his inheritance roused her mild- 
er spirit to an almost manly vigour, and she 
resolved to dispute John’s claim to the 
crown. For this purpose she repaired with 
her son to France, and solicited the aid of 
Philip, and Louis the dauphin, who, feeling 
and admitting the justice of her claims, pro- 
mised with the archduke of Austria, to 
espouse her cause, and never to give up the 
contest until prince Arthur should be placed 
upon the throne of his ancestors. The Lord 
Chatillion was forthwith despatched to Eng- 
land to demand from king John a restitution 
of the usurped rights of Arthur, which, if 
denied, was to be followed with immediate 
hostilities. John, who stood prepared to 
answer all demands, and was well aware 
that such demands were to be expected, re- 
ceived and returned the defiance of the 
French king, and despatched lord Chatillion, 
bidding him to be 
-as lightning in the eyes of France; 


For ere thou canst report l will be there, 
‘he thunder of my cannon shall be heard. 








John was true to his word; prepared for 
this defiance, he had put himself in readi- 
ness, and little now remained to be done but 
to collect his forces together and instantly 
set forth. While the council were sitting 
in debate, a strange controversy came from 
the country to be judged by the king; the 
claimants were admitted. and threw them- 
selves at the foot of the throne: one was a 
poor looking creature, thin, meagre, swarthy, 
deformed, and ugly; the other a fine hand- 
some, bold, high-spirited youth; they were 
brothers, andthe sons of Sir Robert Falcon- 
bridge of Northamptonshire, who being 
now deceased, each of his sons demanded to 
be his heir, and quarrelled for the possession 
of hisland. Philip, the bold and handsome, 
clnimed the property of his father as his first 


























































born son; Robert, the thin and meagre, 
claimed in right of his ati will, who h 
disclaimed Philip as his son, he‘having beef 
born within six months after Sir Robert's 
return from Germany, where he had beet 
sent on an embassy by Richard : 
lion, who during his absence had’ soj@ 1 
at his house. This curious contestgias 
maintained with vigour on either sid@iramc 
the wit, spirit, and manly beauty of F 
together with his powerful resemblance 
her son Richar ght the a 
conciliated the 
who begged Mam to relinquish the m 
title of his@eputed father, and trust his’? 
tunes to,her advancement; an offer he w 
ingly atcepted, giving up the land to Ro 
bert, who went away well pleased at his 
victory; while his bold aspiring brother ex- 
ulted in the honours bestowed upon him, 
was knighted by John under the title of 
Richard Cceur-de-lion, and received an ap- 
pointment of high importance in the ap- 
proaching war. 

Lord Chatillion had scarcely arrived be- 
fore the walls of Angiers, where the French 
army were assembled, ere the sound of 
trumpets announced the approach of King 
John. The point of immediate contest was “% 

“* 
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possession of the city of Angiers, which was” g% 
subject to England; but the citizens posi- 
tively refused to open their gates till it was 
proved who was the rightful king of Eng- 
land ; a point which was now doubtful, since 
John claimed it int his own person, while 
Philip demanded it in right of Prince Ar- 
thur. Threats, persuasions, or entreaties 
were alike ineffectual; the citizens of An- 
giers were firm and uadaunted. Prepara- 
tions were made for battle ; the*armies met, 
equally poised in valour and in skill. 
Though numbers were slain in the contest, 
neither were victorious : and they mutually 
agreed to cease hostilities for a time, again 
demanding entrance within the walls of 
Angiers, but were again repulsed. Fal- 
conbridge marvelled at the presumption of 
the citizens in thus refusing admission, and 
at the slumbering spirit of majesty, who, as 
he thought, tamely submitted to theif con- 
trol. With that daring spirit which marked 
his character, and which, as John often 
said, declared him “ perfect Richard!” he 
boldly spoke his sentiments : 


By heaven these scroyles of Angiers flout your kings, 
And stand rg on their battlements, 

As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 

At your industrious scenes he of death. 


a 


Your royal presences be rul me; 
Do like the mutinies of Jerusalenj, 
Be friends axhile, and both conjovntly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town ; 
By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl’d down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states, 
Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads, 













t Jike it well—(exclaim’d King John.) 
——France, shall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground; 
‘yhen, after, fight who shall be king of it ? 

King Philip agreed to this, and they were 
departing to put their threats in execution, 
when es citizens of Angiers, alarmed for 
thes: f their town, entreated further 
parley, Fovcmisiog to point out a way by 
ae “their gates might be thrown open, 
without any breach of faith in them, or 
proof of favour shown to the contending 
kingg™Phe proposition a match be- 

rte SF Spain, niece to 
‘and Lewis, Dauphin of France ; 
that this arrangement made, their gates 
st ould be opened to admit them as joint 
possessors. ‘This proposal was pleasing to 
ohn, and Eleanor urged him to consent 
without delay; it would secure him in his 
now unassured possession of the crown, and 
nip the bud of Arthur’s hopes, before he 
should have sun to ripen the bud to blossom 
er the blossom into fruit. Philip hesitated 
between his sworn pledge of faith to Con- 
stance and her son, and the power and 
interest which would result to his own son 
from such an arrangement. John, taking 
advantage of his doubts, offered the Lady 
Blanch with a dowry equal to a queen, and 
promised to enrich her with those very pro- 
vinces, for which France was now contend- 
ing in right of Arthur. Lewis and Blanch 
bent their eyes on each other; their youth, 
beauty, and attractions stood parallel; 
Blanch was the beauty of the opening day, 
and Louis the full lustre of the mid-day sun. 
Obedience was not an affliction; and, when 
he had grasped her yielding hand, her 
blushes, the heralds of approbation, appealed 
to his heart, and he wondered he had not 
ere now learned to love the beauteous im- 
age of perfection which was offered to his 
embrace. 

This hasty league, made up at the price 
of Philip’s integrity and Arthur’s ruin, was 
speedily ratified ; and, as a compensation for 
Arthur’s blighted hopes, John proposed to 
create him Duke of Bretagne and Earl of 
Richmond, and make him undisputed lord of 
the rich and fair city of Angiers. The 
gates were now unfolded to admit the mo- 
narchs and their train, when 

The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 

Was cold in amity and painted peace. 
and the oppression of Arthur and the afilict- 
ed Constance made up the fatal league. 
As they entered, Falconbridge looked after 
them in surprise, and with some degree of 
contempt—John he could not blame, his ob- 
ject was to dispute the claims of the young 
prince, and to defeat him if possible ; he had 
vuly fulfilled his errand : but then how could 
Philip and his son reconcile themselves to 
such a breach of faith and honour? They 
had drawn their swords in defence of an op- 
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pressed orphan, and deliberately sheathed 
them again at sight of their own advantage ; 
it was worldly policy; but the good sense 
and just feeling of Falconbridge taught him 
to despise an act purchased at the price of 
truth, of fame, and honour. Salisbury and 
others of the English lords were grieved at 
the hard fate of Prince Arthur ; but they had 
no power to dispute the proceeding, and 
could only pity in secret the injured son and 
the afflicted mother. 

In all due pomp and solemnity Lewis re- 
ceived the hand of Blanch; but the period 
of amity was of short duration. John, 
whose imperious temper could not brook re- 
straint, was anxious to throw off the tram- 
mels of obedience to the see of Rome; his 
father’s penance at the shrine of Becket, he 
had ever considered as a humility disgrace- 
ful to majesty, and was resolved to oppose 
the pope whenever he had the means. His 
first opposition was a refusal to confirm 
Stephen Langton (nominated by the church 
of Rome) in the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury: which insolence on the part of King 
John highly incensed Pope Innocent, who 
deputed his legate, Cardinal Pandulph of 
Milan, to visit the now confederate kings of 
Angiers, and to insist, under penalty of ex- 
communication, on John’s obedience to his 
decrees. John, obstinate rather than firm, 
set the pope’s orders at defiance, and made a 
jest of his power and his purchased absolu- 
tions, which he denominated “ juggling 
witchcraft.” This was a scene of triumph 
to Constance, who beheld with exultation 
the terrors of Philip and his son at the blas- 
phemy of John, and the danger in which 
John himself was placed by the threatened 
vengeance of the exasperated pontiff. Pan- 
dulph pronounced the dreadful curse of ex- 
communication, proclaimed him a heretic, 
and pointed it out asa meritorious act in 
any one who should secretly take away his 
hateful life. 

Philip was perplexed ; he dared not offend 
the pope, yet was unwilling to break his 
faith with England, or untie the knot so 
newly knit: Pandulph commanded him on 
peril of acurse to drop the hand of the here- 
tic John; Philip contended, but in vain.. 
Pandulph replied, 


France, thou mayst hold aserpent by the tongue, 
A cased lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 


Philip still remained undetermined; Lewis 
became terrified, and impelled his father to 
revolt; but the weeping Blanch threw her 
arms around his neck, and with pathetic 
eloquence implored him by the endearing 
name of husband, a title new in her mouth, 
not to take up arms against her uncle: she 
threw herself at his feet, and clasped his 
knee; while the haughty Constance bent 
her proud knee to earth, and besought him 
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not to “alter the doom iorethouglit of hea- 
ven.” Blanch conjured hin to “remember 
the name of wife; Constance bade him bear 
in mind the sacred claims of honour. 
Lewis appealed to his father; Pandulph 
threatened to denounce a curse upon his 
head. Lewis hesitated no longer; but, un- 
clasping the hand of John, revolted from his 
new pledged faith; John, burning with 
*‘inflaming wrath,” denounced vengeance. 
Again the loud clang of arms was heard, and 
peace, the lately cherished guest, was ba- 
nished from her seraphic throne. John 
proved victorious. Arthur, taken prisoner, 
was conducted to England by Hubert, a 
follower of king John ; a man whose gloomy 
aspect and forbidding manners proclaimed | 
him villain, one fit to undertake deeds of 
darkness and of horror. 

The malignant spirit of the usurper was | 
not appeased by the defeat of his nephew's 
hopes. 





iron cheeks; then clasping him to his breast. 
and vowing to preserve him at the hazard oi 
his own life, the grateful and affectionate 
boy wept upon his neck, and prayed to Hea- 
ven for perpetual blessings on the head of 
his preserver. 

But ah! what tongue can paifft#hatpen 
describe the agony of soul which CorSfance 
endured, when she received the dreadful 
tidings that her blooming boy, her bea eous 
Arthur, was the captive of his unnatural wh- 
cle; she judged ain de m dead already ;“SHe"Tav- 
ed and tore hér“haii; she LeAHeE Teast, 
and, dashing herself on the ground¥ gnawed 
the earth in bitterness of anguish: she 
fused all consolation, and even the soothing; 
voice of religion was heard in vain; she ac: 
cused Heaven of injustice, and prayed fo 


pa we 


| death as the only refuge left; she wandered 


| 


‘from room to room, called upon his name ; 
then, eagerly listening, imagined she heard 


Even though in his power, and a | him answer :—his plaintive voice rung in her 


prisoner, still he feared him: Geoffrey had | ears, his lovely image floated before her eyes ; 


been beloved. Arthur possessed many 
friends, and John well knew that he himself 
had many secret enemies. The vengeance 
of the pope also pursued him; the kingdom 
was now under an interdict; 
months all stop was put to divine service; 
no sacrament, save baptism, being permit- 
ted: the statues of the saints were laid in 
scattered heaps upon the ground; the pa- 
rents, husbands, children, beheld tle bodies 
of their friends promiscuously thrown into 
ditches or on the highway: and such was 
the horror which prevailed, that John was 
universally detested; yet no one attempted 
his life, though permitted by the pope, and 
he continued to practise tyranny with im- 
punity. Arthur was a thorn in his side. 
He feared the people would rebel, depose 
him, and place the young prince on the 
throne; therefore while Arthur lived John 
did not breathe in safety. He fixed upon 
his keeper Hubert to undertake his death, 
and prevailed on him by promises of great 
reward to consent; but Hubert’s stern fea- 
tures were not the index of his mind, and he 
»romised to perforrn the bidding of the king, 
rather with a view to the child’s preserva- 
tion than with any intention of obedience. 
The helpless situation of the captive Prince, 
his sweet and artless manners, and the sor- 
row he suffered from the painful idea of his 
mother’s afflictions rather than his own, en- 
deared him to the heart of his keeper, who 
one day gave into his hands John’s cruel 
mandate, containing an order, that Hubert 
should with hot irons burn out the eyes of 
his royal prisoner. The affrighted boy flung 
himself at Hubert’s feet, and, throwing his 
arms around him, implored his pity, and that 
he would net perform the bidding of his sa- 
vage uncle. Hubert gazed on the innocent 
pteader, while tears of pity coursed down his 


for twelve | 








with out-stretched arms she rushed to his 
embrace, and when the vision of her bewil- 
dered fancy vanished from her sight, she 
shrieked again, and sunk without power or 
motion: then starting, inspired with more 
than human strength, flew with rapidity, and 
rushed into the presence of Philip, the per- 
jured Philip, who had deceived, betrayed, 
and deserted her beloved child—that child 
whom he had sworn to protect, and in whose 
cause he had taken up arms. He bade her 
be at peace; she spurned him from her, ex- 
claiming violently, 

No, no, I will not, having breath to ery '— 

O, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth! 

Then with a passion would I shake the worid ; 

And rouse from sleep that feli anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, 

Which scorns a modern invocation. 
Then tearing from her brow the ornament 
she wore, dashed it to the ground, repeating 
with increasing energy and sorrow, 

1 will not keep this form upon my head, 

W hen there is such disorder in my wit. 

Oh Lord, my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my Joy, my food, my all the world! 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure! 
She wandered about for many days; her 
phrensy increased, and in a fit of raving 
madness, calling upon her son, and impre- 
cating curses on the head of his persecutor, 
her afflicted soul burst from its earthly pri- 
son, and mounted to the realms of bliss. 

The happiness or prosperity of King John 
was not secured by his victory over Arthur : 
his nobles revolted: they boldly expressed 
their suspicions that the life of the Prince 
was in danger; and disdaining to hear any ex- 
cuses, quitted his presence, in proud defiance 
of his commands that they should still remain. 
Faulconbridge brought him the alarming in- 
telligence, that Lewis of France, supported 


| by the pope, was landed in England with an 














invincible army, and encamped at St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury. His purpose was, to demand 
the throne of England in right of his wife, 
the Lady Blanch. The common people 
were full of rumour, danger, and ‘surmise ; 
murmuring at the idea of Arthur’s imprison- 
ment; and some hinting their fears of his 
safety. John, driven to the extremest verge 
of terror at the fate which seemed to be sus- 
pended over him, reproached Hubert with 
bitter acrimony, laying the death of Arthur 
to his charge, and accused him of being a 
deliberate murderer, a vile wretch, who had 
readily executed his orders, when he should 
have repulsed them. Hubert permitted him 
to rail for a time, and then coolly replied he 
was not the deliberate, pitiless villain the 
monarch was pleased to consider him; one 
who, to purchase favour and reward, would 
steep his hands in the blood of youth and in- 
nocence. 

When John heard that Arthur was still 
living, his courage and his hopes revived ; he 
begged Faulconbridge to hasten to the re- 
volted nobles, and lure them back. With 
the speed of lightning he flew on his welcome 
errand; he found them before the castle 
where Arthur had been retained a prisoner, 
mourning over his body, which lay dead be- 
fore the gates. The poor terrified child, 
fearful lest his uncle should appoint him to 
any other torture, or that Hubert should 
be removed from him, took advantage of 
his absence, and climbing up the battle- 
nents, leaped over; but, the height being 
greater than he imagined, he was dashed to 
pieces in the fall. 

No assurances of Hubert, nor even his 
erief could induce the nobles to believe that 
either he or the king were ignorant of the 
prince’s death; and more than ever disgust- 
ed at the idea of John’s treachery, in daring 
to insult them with any message respecting 
the safety of the murdered Arthur, they fled 
without delay, and joined the army of Lewis 
at St. Edmund’s Bury. John, almost desti- 
tute of hope, prepared for battle, but his soul 
was loaded with guilt. His mother, whom 
he had left in France to watch the motions 
of Philip and his son, was suddenly dead : 
and he felt as if deserted by earth and Hea- 
ven. The progress of the Dauphin was al- 
most incredible; his reception was cordial : 
Dover Castle, alone, held out against him; 
and he soon appeared in London, where his 
presence was hailed with shouts of joy. Faul- 
conbridge remained firm; he collected his 
forces, and led them to battle: but his troops 
were defeated with heavy loss; and half his 
remaining soldiers perished in their retreat, 
by the tide overtaking them; himself, with 
creat difficulty, escaping the danger. 

But all necessity for further contention 
seemed drawing to a close, in the approach- 
-ng dissolution of the king. A fanatic monk, 


Lod 


inspired by false enthusiasm and blind zeal, 
thought he should serve his God and aid the 
cause of religion by shortening the life of a 
man who had set at defiance the ordinances 
of the catholic faith: and though his life had 
never been attempted during the dreadful 
period. of his excommunication, and when 
ithe whole nation, suffering for his crimes, 
was lying under an interdict; yet now, 
when returned to his obedience, when, ac- 
cording to the prediction of Peter of Pom- 
fret, he had voluntarily resigned his crown 
to the pope’s legate, and received it again 
as his master’s gift; now when he had owned 
the pope’s supremacy, confessed himself his 
vassal, and by a most disgraceful concession 
consented to bow to the decrees of the church 
of Rome ;—now his life was assailed. A 
monk, employed about his person, had in- 
fused into his food a poison so deadly, 
that, in tasting it, an office deputed to him, 
he had presently fallen sick, and his bowels 
burst out: the portion which John had 
taken was less violent and sudden in its ope- 
ration, but not the less excruciating; he 
was now shivering with cold and now burn- 
ing with fever; his brain was disordered, 
and he alternately raved, wept, and sung. 
His young son hung over him with tender- 
ness, but all aid was vain. In one of his ia- 
tervals of reason he expressed a wish to be 
removed intu the open air; and was con- 
ducted into the orchard of Swinstead Abbey, 
where he had taken shelter for a few days; 
but the effect was transient. Faulconbridge 
arrived just in time to behold him ere he ex- 
pired; he requested to hear the news of the 
last day’s battle ; but nature, exhausted, was 
unable longer to endure; and even while 
Faulconbridge was repeating the sad tale of 
his loss and defeat, the king expired. Thus 
perished John, in the fifty-first year of his 
age; bequeathing to posterity a loathed name, 
despised and detested by his subjects, ovey 
whom he had tyrannized for eighteen years ; 
and, in his whole kingdom, there was scarce 
ly a heart which mourned his loss, save only 
his son prince Henry, and the grateful Fau!.- 
conbridge. 








THE GLEANER. 
So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them tao, 
Who loses and whowins; who's in and who’s out, 


And take upon us the mystery of things, ° 
As if we were God's spies. 











DSHAKSPEARS 
Civic Erupition.—The Lord Mayor of 
London, at the time of the riots in 1780, 
being asked by Lord North why he did not 
call upon the posse comitatus? answered, * { 
would have done so, but deuce take the fe! 











low, I don’t know where he hves.” 
' 
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BURKE PUT To FLIGHT.—Burke, on one 
occasion, had just risen in the House of Com- 
mons, with some papers in his hand, on the 
subject of which he intended to make a mo- 
tion, when a rough-hewn member, who had 
no ear for the charms of eloquence, rudely 
started up, and said, ‘* Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the honourable gentleman does not mean to 
read that large bundle of papers, and to bore 
us with a long speech into the bargain.” Mr. 
Burke was so swoln, or rather so nearly suf- 
focated with rage, as to be incapable of ut- 
terance, and absolutely ran out of the house. 
On this occasion, George Selwyn remarked 
‘** that it was the only time he had seen the 
fable realized, a lion put to flight by the 
braying of an ass.” 


Derivation of Worps.—When Dr. 
Johnson was compiling his Dictionary, he 
sent a note to the Gentlemen’s Magazine, 
to inquire the etymology of the word “ cur- 
mudgeon.” Having obtained the desired 
information, he recorded in his work his obli- 
gation to an anonymous writer. ‘* Curmud- 
geon, Ss. a vicious way of pronouncing cceur 
mechant. An unknown correspondent.” 
Ash copied the word in his dictionary, in the 
following whimsical manner: ‘“* Curmudgeon, 
from the French cceur, ‘ unknown,’ and me- 
chant, ‘ correspondent.’ ”—To say that ‘‘ the 
judge proceeded to pass sentence of death 
upon a prisoner,” is now a customary phrase 
in our criminal courts, but it seems clear 
that the verb, to pass, is derived from patior, 
to suffer, and that it is the prisoner who 
passes the sentence, and not the judge, whose 
office it is to pronounce it. On the trial of 
the regicides, printed in 1600, when judg- 
ment of death was given against Harrison, 
after the crier had made proclamation for si- 
lence whilst judgment was given, the lord 
chief baron proceeds to address the prisoner 
thus: ‘* You, that are the prisoner at the 
bar, you are to pass the sentence of death, 
which sentence is this,” &c.—The word ‘“‘dis- 
ease,” though now used to denote malady or 
distemper, was formerly used to express 
pain, or the absence of ease, which is, mani- 
festly, its primitive meaning. 


Ovv GRIMALDI AND No Popery.—In the 
vear 1780, during the riots in London, it was 
a commou practice to write in chalk on the 
street-doors and shutters of the houses, ** no 
popery.” Grimaldi seeing it, went into the 
streets and says, ‘‘ Vat is all dis about?” 
When he was informed that he must write 
on the outside of his house “‘ no popery ;” up- 
on which he immediately goes in the front 
{as we suppose to steer clear of all parties) 
and writes up “no religion at all here,” 
which was so good-naturedly read by the 
rioters, that he and his premises were passed 
unmolested. 





THE TRAVELLER. 








’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at sucli a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A LETTER from latetraveller in Turkey, 
published in the London New Monthly 
Magazine, gives the following particulars 
as to the customs and manners of the inhabi- 
tants of Constantinople : 

The population of Constantinople has been 
much overrated ; according to General Se- 
bastiani’s calculation, while he was ambassa-~- 
dor, it does not exceed four hundred thou- 
sand; and the suburbs of Pera, Galata, 
Scutari, &c. with the line of villages along 
the shores of the Bosphorus, contain eight 
hundred thousand more. A. considerable 
part of the ground the city covers is taken 
up with gardens. The areas of the mosques 
are generally planted with trees, and a foun- 
tain, sometimes richly ornamented, stands at 
the entrance, for a Turk seldom enters with- 
out first washing his feet, and laying aside 
his shoes, he treads in his soft slippers.— 
The solemnity of this people at their devo- 
tions is very striking ; whether in the mosque 
or in the open air, the appear entirely ab- 
stracted from all around; and you would 
think from the expression of their features, 
that the spirit and the senses were alike de- 
voted to this sacred duty; they are general- 
ly silent, save that the sound of Alla, pro- 
nounced in a low and humble tone, is often 
heard. The mosques are in general unadorned 
and the architecture quite simple ; the name 
of God and passages from the Koran are in- 
scribed in gold letters on the walls. A lofty 
corridor goes all round the interior of the 
building ; the circular space in the middle, 
where the pulpit of the Imaun stands, is 
lighted by adome at the top. The assembly 
range themselves beneath the corridor on 
mats and carpets; the greater part of the 
time is occupied in prayer. 

A Turk of good condition rises with the 
sun; and as he sleeps on soft cushions, di- 
vesting himself but of a small part of his 
dress, % costs him little trouble at the toilet. 
He offers up his prayer, and then breakfasts 
on a cup of coffee, some sweetmeats, 
and the luxury of his pipe. Perhaps he will 
read the Koran, or the glowing poetry of 
Hafiz and Sadi, for a knowledge of the Per- 
sian is the frequent accomplishment of the 
upper ranks of both sexes. He then orders 
his Arab horse, and rides for two or three 
hours, or exercises with the jerrid, and af- 
terwards dines about mid-day on a highly 
seasoned pilaw. In the afternoon, the coffee 


houses, where the Eastern story-tellers re- 
sort, are favourite places of entertainment ; 
'or seated in his cool kiosk, on the banks of 














n 


tie Bosphorus, he yields to his useless but 
delightful habit of musing. But the decline 
of day brings the Turk’s highest joy: he 
then dines on a variety of seasoned dishes, 
drinks his iced sherbet, enjoys probably a 
party of his friends; and afterwards visits 
the harem, where his beloved children are 
brought him, and his wife or wives, if he has 
more than one, with her attendants and 
slaves, exert all their powers of fascination 
for their lord. The Nubian brings him the 
richest perfumes ; the Circassian, excelling 
in her loveliness, presents the spiced coffee 
and the rare confection made by her own 
hands, and tunes her guitar or lute, the 
sounds of which are mingled with the mur- 
yours of the fountain on the marble pavement 
beneath. 


The condition of the womenin Turkey has 
little resemblance to slavery, and the pity 
given to it by Europeans has its source more 
in imagination than reality. From their 
naturally retired and indolent habits, they 
care less about exercise in the open air than 
ourselves. They are very fond of the bath, 
where large parties of them frequently meet 
and spend the greater part of the day, dis- 
playing their rich dresses to each other, con- 
versing, and taking refreshments. From 
this practice, and the little exposure to the 
sun, the Turkish ladies have often an ex- 
quisite delicacy of complexion. They often 
sail in their pleasure-boats to various parts 
of the Bosphorus, or walk veiled to’the fa- 
vourite promenades near the cemetry, or in 
the gardens of Dolma Batcke, with their at- 
tendants ; and they sometimes walk disguised 
through the streets of the city, without any 
observation. The government of an English 
wife over her own household does not equal 
that of the Turkish, which is absolute, the 
husband scarcely ever interfering in the do- 
mestic arrangements, and in case of a di- 
vorce her portion is always given up. 








THE DRADIA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid he? precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks. 











London Theatres—Easter Holidays. 


JoHn Butt is so accustomed to holiday 
amusements, that the managers of the Lon- 
don theatres find it absolutely necessary 
to get up something new at Christmas and 
Easter, to gratify the predominant taste. In 
conformity to this practice, a new pantomime 
was brought forward at 

Drury Lane Theatre on Easter Monday 
(19th April) entitled, Zoroaster; or The 
Spirit of the Star, from the pen of Mr. Mon- 
ereifl, of which the following account is giv- 
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en in the London papers:—The chief merit! 


of this performance consists in the effort to 

make mere pantomimic exhibitions subordi- 
nate to dramatic compositions. The author, 
in this instance, has done something for the 
regular drama by asserting its predominance 

in cases which the managers pretend to di- 

rect under very different circumstances. The 
plot was very simple, though laid in Egypt, 
the land of hieroglyphics. The hero of the 
piece, Gebir, is a youthful shepherd, in 
which state he becomes enamoured of Pami- 
na, a shepherdess, who, though at the time 
unconscious of her high descent, is the right- 
ful heiress to the threne of Egypt. Gebir is 
a favourite disciple of Zoroaster, the high 
priest of the magi, who confers on him the 
miraculous power of obtaining every object 
of his desire. ‘The shepherd, in consequence 
of this wonderful gift, soon becomes a pow- 
erful prince, and in his elevation forgets his 
plighted faith to the humble Pamina, whom 
he spurns. In the progress of the story, 
Pamina ascends the throne of Egypt as the 
rightful heiress, and in her turn rejects the 
ungrateful Gebir, whose love is then re- 
kindled by ambition. But as woman’s heart 
is formed to forgive, like heaven, on repent- 
ance, Pamina, having assured herself of the 
sincerity of Gebir’s sorrow for his treason to 
her love, pardons the penitent offender, and 
makes him the partner of her throne. Such 
is the story which the author has availed 
himself of, evidently for the purpose of in- 
troducing splendid scenery, accompanied by 
all the charms of music, both vocal and in- 
strumental. This is dexterously done by 
the effect of Gebir’s miraculous power, who 
places himself in the centre of the earth, and 
calls before him the wonders of nature and 
art. In this way the audience are presented 
with the Great Desert of Arabia by twilight 
—an Arab encampment—a caravan of mer- 
chants—the Egyptian pyramids—the collos- 
sal head of the Sphynx—the ruins of the 
temple of Apollinopolis Magna—the Collos- 
sus of Rhodes—the bay of Naples, with mount 
Vesuvius—the falls of Tivoli—the city of 
Babylon in allits splendour, its brazen walls, 
massy towers, and wondrous hanging gar- 
dens, and final destruction. On announcine 
the piece for repetition, a slight opposition 
was shown, but it was completely overpower- 
ed by the immense majority in favour of it. 


Covent Garden.—A grand#melo-dramatic 
Egyptian Romantic Tale of Enchantment, 
called The Spirits of the Moon, was exhibit- 
ed, the same evening, for the first time at 
this theatre. The following is the pro- 
gramme :—Sethon, one of the early kings of 
ancient Egypt, having been assassinated in 
his chamber in the night, the suspicion fell 
uponbis only son Amasis, who was arraigned 
before the judges of the land, and sentenced 
to eternal exile; and Zerack, the popular 
leader of the army, was selected as their 
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monarch. ‘Che usurper intrusted the young 
prince to the care of Norad (whom he ima- 
cined to be devoted to his interest) and who 
promised, on their journey across the desert, 
to destroy himm—but Norad, proving loyal to 
his prince, resigned him to the care of an 
Arabian chief, who bound himself by an oath 
to protect the boy till Norad should again 
claim him. The chief dying, bequeathed 
the youth to the care of his widow, with a 
strict charge never to suffer him to quit their 
tribe, till he was claimed by a stranger, pro- 
ducing a similar mark or symbol to that 
which the boy wore in his cap, as her war- 
rant for his delivery. For five years, Amasis 
(or Mirza) sojourned with the free Arabs of 
Hgypt in their wandering life; Zerack, 
supposing Amasis dead, endeavoured to se- 
cure the crown to his dynasty by an union 
with Zephina, the niece of the late king, 
and the last of his race; but the prince, be- 
ing warned by a prophetic seer to repair to 
the city gates at the full of the moon, he 
there informed him of the only means of de- 
stroying the usurper Zerack and regaining 
his rights. 'This sketch forms the main link 
of the chain of many incidents in the melo- 
drama (before Amasis’ triumphs, and Zerack 
is overthrown) interwoven with the aid of 
aerial spirits of the moon, and the opposing 
power, or, as the ancient authors describe 
them, the good and bad principle. This 
piece was likewise greatly applauded. 
Astley’s (now Davis’s) Amphitheatre, Sur- 
ry Theatre, The Coburg, Sadler’s Wells, 
ond other minor places of amusement, had 
also their melo-dramas and harlequinades, 
which, however, our limits compel us to dis- 
miss with this brief notice. 


| BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 














Memoirs of Bowdich, the African Traveller. 


Mr. Bownicn was born in June 1793, at 
Bristol, England, where his father was a 
considerable manufacturer. At a very early 
age he was sent to the grammar school of 
that city, and soon gave the strongest indica- 
tions ef those talents which distinguished him 
in future hfe. He was afterwards placed at 
a school at Corsham, in Wiltshire, of high 
classical repugation; and subsequently, for 
« short time was attached to one of the Halls 
in Oxford, although, it is believed, he was 
never regularly matriculated. At an early 
period of his life Mr. Bowdich formed a mat- 
yimonial connexion, which proved his pride 
and solace in all the vicissitudes of his 
chequered life; and for some years he re- 
niained resident in Bristol, participayng in 
his father’s business. A variety of circum- 
stances, however, and especially a distaste 
for trade, induced him to seek a more con- 


| genial pursuit ; and a near relative filling at 
that time an important situation on the Gold 
Coast, Mr. Bowdich solicited, and obtained 
an appointment in the service of the African 
Company. 

He arrived at Cape Coast Castle in the 
year 1816, and was shortly afterwards joined 
by his wife, the cheerful participator of all 
his dangers, and the efficient assistant in his 
scientific labours. It being determined to 
send an embassy to the interior kingdom of 
Ashantee, a service in which few were wil- 
ling to embark, Mr. Bowdich promptly 
sought permission to lead or accompany it: 
but the circumstance of his being a husband 
and a father, was felt to present a reason for 
refusing his request, till at length the urgen- 
cy of his solicitation, and the recollection of 
his talents, prevailed, and he was appointed 
to the perilous enterprise. The mission was 
successful in all its objects, and Mr. Bow- 
dich fortunately achieved the distinction of 
being, amongst the many who had devoted 
themselves to the fearful object of exploring 
the interior of Africa, the only one whose la- 
bours were crowned with complete success. 
Never, perhaps, were prudence and intre- 
pidity more required, or more strikingly ex- 
hibited, than in the progress of this mission. 

Returning to England, to communicate 
the interesting and valuable details, which 
even the imminent perils of his situation had 
not diverted him from collecting, and to so- 
licit the means of more extensive and effi- 
cient research, Mr. Bowdich was greeted by 
all who were eminent in science or station 
with the most flattering testimonials of the 
value of his discoveries, and acknowledg- 
ments of the merits of his personal exertions. 
iver enthusiastic in the cause of science, he 
derived an additional stimulus from the ap- 
plauses which were thus bestowed, and 
theneeforward had no object but to be allow- 
ed the means and opportunity of devoting his 
attainments and intrepidity to further re- 
searches, in the interesting field he had al- 
ready in part explored. 

Mr. Bowdich repaired to Paris, with the 
view of perfecting his knowledge of some of 
the physicial sciences, by the means with 
which that city abounds. His reception 
there was as generous as flattering. Hum- 
boldt, Cuvier, Biot, Denon, in short all the 
savans, bestowed on him the most distinguish- 
ed attention ; a public é/oge was pronounced 
on him at a meeting of the Four Academies 
of the Institute, and an advantageous ap- 
pointment offered by the French govern- 
ment. ‘Too independent however, to accept 


this offer, Mr. Bowdich continued in Paris 
a considerable time, endeavouring to obtain, 
by his own industry, the means of pursuing 
the object of his fond ambition ; and having 
at length effected the necessary arrange- 
iments, he took his departure from Europe, 

















accompanied by his wife and two children, | 
hoping, by further achievements in the field 
of science, to establish a stronger claim on 
society at large. 

The first intelligence received of Mr. 
Bowdich is, that he has died a martyr in the 
cause to which he had dedicated himself, 
leaving an accomplished and amiable widow 
with three children totally unprovided for. 
Mr. Bowdich’s talents and acquirements 
were uf a very high order. He was a pro- 
found classic and linguist; an excellent 
mathematician; well versed in most of the 
physical sciences, in ancient and modern 
history, and in polite literature. He was a 
member of many of the learned societies of 
Europe; and besides the very interesting 
Account of his Mission to Ashantee, was the 
author of several scientific works. In the 
death of such an individual, combining, as he 
did, so many valuable qualifications for a 
traveller, the cause of science has sustained 
a loss not easily to be repaired. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 














MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S, 
‘ May 1824. 


No. IV. 


Some of the marine animals, which are 
represented as peculiarly mischievous to 
fishermen in the creeks, and along the 
shores of Worcester county, in Maryland, 
were exhibited. They had been procured 


and forwarded by J. S. Skinner, Esq. of 


Baltimore. They are said to enter the 
mouths of fish caught in gill-nets, and to 
devour the soft parts, flesh, entrails and all, 
without breaking the skin: so that when 
the fisherman flatters himself that he has 
taken a fine mess, he finds himself deceiv- 


ed bya bloated exterior, consisting of a 
skin, containing nothing but bones and salt- 
water. What is most remarkable is, that 
this pest has but lately appeared there. On 
examining the specimens, they were found 
so be crustaceous ; and to belong to the sec- 
tion cymothoa, of the genus oniscus or fish- 
louse. The only way of avoiding them is to 
take up the nets more frequently, and re- 


move the fish. 
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and enterprise of this commander are fully 
acknowledged by the world. The «annals 
of the wars between the United States and 
two African powers, and one European na- 
tion, contain abundant evidences of his skill 
and courage. But it is not so generally 
known that he professed a taste for physi- 
cal research, and a desire to inquire into na- 
tural things; an instance was related of his 
ardour to enlarge the bounderies of science. 
During the many years he made voyages 
along the North American coast in the mer- 
chant service, as well as afterwards in the 
navy of his country, he devoted much of his 
attention to nautical and maritime observa- 
tions. In addition to the usual exercise of 
heaving the lead for ascertaining the depth 
of water, he made it a practice, on all conve- 
nient occasions, to explore the depths of the 
sea with a strong and capacious drag-net or 
trawl. 


Aided by a proper apparatus of this kind, 
he scraped the bottom in many places, and 
for long distances, between the Bahama 
islands, and the banks of Newfoundland. 
He frequently, indeed, performed these 
operations in the depth of thirty fathoms. 
Many submarine productions were raised 
to the surface, and taken on board the ship- 
There they were diligently examined, and 
the more rare, beautiful, and curious pre- 
served. No doubt was entertained that 
they contained valuable materials for the 
zoologist. 

He had promised Dr. M. before his expe- 
dition to Algiers, and after his glorious re- 
turn, that the box containing these inhabi- 
tants of the deep, was intended for him, and 
that it should be forwarded from Norfolk, 
where it then was. From the description 
the Commodore gave, it was a collection of 
pelagian animals. Most of them are inha- 
bitants of shells. Several species dwell in 


the abysses of the ocean, and avoid all ap- 
proaches to its shores. 


Having a strong and particular taste for 


every thing memorable. His specimens 
were marked with the latitude, longitude, 
and sounding of the places where they were 
respectively found. He made many experi- 


Respectful mention was made of the late new on the fitness of their inhabitants for 


Commodore Stephen Decatur, for the addi-| fo 
tions he had made to the knowledge of 
oceanic animals. ‘The professional bravery 


, and satisfied himself that some were 
savoury as well as novel. 





The narrator had calculated on this par 


such discoveries, he was careful to note . 
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eel with high expectation. It was his in- 
tention, according to promise, to have be- 
stowed on Capt. D. a full measure of praise 
for his contributions. It was determined 
that his fame should be sounded by the shell 
of Triton as nobly as by the trump of Mars. 
But alas! such are the untoward accidents 
of life, that all the fruits of these labours 
have perished. For he said to the intend- 
ed donee, during their last interview at 
Washington City, in January 1820, that the 
box had been duly shipped and addressed ; 
and yet by some unaccountable mistake 
had been put on board of a wrong and un- 
known vessel, and had never since been 
heard of. 

It was the universal sentiment that should 
the person into whose hands the box has 
fallen, hear of these proceedings, it would 
be his duty to forward it to its original des- 
tination. 


Don Antonio Courante of Orifava, in 
Teneriffe, was complimented and thanked, 
for a very neat and acceptable collection of 
the dried plants of that celebrated island, 
in good botanical condition, and brought by 
Capt. Hugh Graham. 


The geographical chart by Capt. James 
Vetch, of the English Royal Engineers, 
was produced. It isa ‘projection of the 
globe on the cylinder of a meridian,” ac- 
companied by an explanatory memoir. It 
is constructed on principles somewhat simi- 
lar to Mercator’s, but has the position of the 
sphere inverted. Instead of the equator, 
a meridian forms the basis from which the 
distensions take place towards its poles, 
situated on two opposite points of the equa- 
tor. This projection has the advantage of 
throwing the poles of the earth (which are 
entirely wanting in Mercator’s) into the 
centre of the map, and of exhibiting them 
and the adjacent parts in a new, accurate, 
and striking point of view. This accom- 
plishes a very desirable object, for the con- 
ditions and relations of the parts of the 
world towards the poles seem to have been 
unreasonably neglected. Tracts, which 
though they offer little interest to commerce, 
further than showing its boundaries, yet 
have high claims on the geographer, gé0me- 
trician, and naturalist. Capt. V. is gone to 
Mexico to work miues. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Lonpon Royat Socrety or Lirera- 
TURE.—The Council of this Institution have 
recently elected, from the class of Honorary 
Associates, the following individuals, to re- 
ceive the allowance of 100/. sterling, per 
ann., for life, granted by George the Fourth. 
They take the title of Royal Associates. 

1, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq.—The 
Friend—Essays—LaySermons—Translation 
of Wallenstein—Remorse, a Tragedy, &c. 

2. The Rev. Edward Davies—Celtic Re- 
searches—Mythology of the Ancients. 

3. The Rev. John Jamieson, D.D. 
F.R.S.E. F.L.A.E.—An Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language—Hermes 
Scythicus—and other works. 

4. The Rev. T. R. Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. 
—Essay on Population. 

5. Thomas James Mathius, Esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A.—Runic Odes—On the Evidence re- 
lating to the poems attributed to Rowley— 
The Shade of Alexander Pope—and various 
other works. 

6. James Millingen, Esq. F.S.A.—Pein- 
tures Antiques inedites de Vases Grecs— 
Peintures de Vases Grecs de la Collection 
de Sir John Coghill, Bart.—Receuil de 
quelques Medailles Greques inedites—Me- 
dallic History of Napoleon. 

7. Sir W. Ouseley, Knt. LL.D.—Per- 
sian Miscellanies—Oriental Collections— 
Travels in Persia, &c. and other works. 

8. William Roscoe, Esq.—Life of Loren- 
zo de Medici—Life of Leo X. &c. &c. 

9. The Rev. Henry John Todd, M. A. F. 
S. A.—The Works of Spenser, &&.—Mil- 
ton’s Poetical Works, &c.—Some Account 
of the Life and Writings of John Milton— 
Illustrations of the Lives and Writings of 
Gower and Chaucer—Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Bishop Walton, &.—John- 
son’s Dictionary corrected, &c. 

10. Sharon Turner, Esq. F. S. A.—His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons, &c.—Vindication 
of the Genuineness of the Ancient British 
Poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, Liywarchlen, 
and Merdhin; to which are added, an Essay 
on the Antiquity of Rhyme in Europe— 
‘The Voluspa”—The History of England 
during the Middle Ages, &c.—Prolusions. 


Locat ATTRACTION oF VessELS.—The 
Board of Longitude have conferred the par- 
liamentary premium of 500/. on Mr. Peter 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy, for 
his method of correcting the local attraction 
of vessels. The great quantities of iron 


always employed in the construction and 
equipment of ships of war, produce so much 
deviation in the compass (varying according 
to the direction of the ship’s head) as to ren- 
der it almost an useless instrument, particu- 














larly in high northern and southern latitudes. 
Great, however, as this effect was, the method 
recommended by Mr. Barlow was complete- 
ly successful. This is extremely simple: it 
consists in merely placing a smal] plate of 
iron abaft the compass, in such 2 situation 
as to counteract the effects of the ship in any 
one place; after which, without removing 
it, it continues to do the same in all parts of 
the world, whatever change may take place 
in the dip or intensity of the magnetic needle. 


AtTMoSPHERE OF SEAS.—M. Vogel, of Mu- 
nich, after a number of researches, states 
that the air of the channel between Dieppe 
and Havre contains muriates; that the air 
of the channel, as well as the air of the Bal- 
tic, contains less carbonic acid than the au" 
of the continent; that the muriates do not 
disengage their acid at a temperature capa- 
ble of bringing’ them to ebullition, but they 
are partly volatilised with the vapours of the 
waters; that there is no particular colouring 
principle in sea air, as has been supposed ; 
and that all waters, containing muriates, ac- 
quire a wine red colour, with nitrate of sil- 
ver, when exposed to the sun. 


Coox’s MixTuRE FoR PREVENTING FIRE. 
This patent is merely for the impregnating 
of the different combustible substances, as 
timber, curtains, and the like, with a dilute 
solution of potash or pearlash in rain water ; 
generally in the proportion of twenty-five 
gallons of water to each cwt. of alkali, for 
timber; but for cotton, paper, silk, linen, 
and similar articles, he adds alkali to the 
water until the articles, being dipped into 
the solution and dried, will not blaze, but 
merely char. In rendering new timber in- 
combustible. he would extract the sap from 
the new-fallen “tree, before it is barked, by 
means of an engine, and then saturate the 
timber with the alkaline solution, after 
which the tree may be barked, and sawed 
up. For timber already cut up and used in 
building, he washes it over four or six times 
with the alkaline solution, and lets it dry 
between each washing. For linen and sim- 
ilar articles, he washes them, ther wrings 
them, dips them into the solution, again 
wrings them out as dry as possible, after 
which they may be ironed or mangled. 


Spi.ereN.—A horse of great promise, be- 
longing to a gentleman in Surat, East In- 
dies, suddenly died in the month of October 
last, when, on dissection, the following re- 
markable phenomenon was_ observed: 
—Spleen upwards of 114 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and weighing at least 90lbs. avoirdu- 
pois! For the information of those ignorant 
of the natural size of this generally considered 
unimportant organ, it may be necessary to 
observe, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
its circumference seldom extends to 16 
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Rutxs or Pomreit.—A letter from Italy 
states, that the excavations at Pompeii, be- 
gun some time ago, but which had not been 
attended to for some time till last autumn, 
have since that period delivered a large and 
valuable booty of curiosities. 


YELLow FEVER.—Dr. Audouard, a Paris 
physician, lately read a memoir to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, on the yellow fever. 
The doctor had observed the symptoms, and 
examined the causes of this malady at Bar- 
celona in 1821, and at Passage last summer, 
and thinks himself justified, from the facts 
which he adduces, and the inductions he 
makes, to conclude that the yellow fever 
arises from ‘‘a special infection contained 
in certain ships which have been engaged in 
the slave-trade.” 


= 
CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


REMARKABLE CoincripENces 1N Histo- 
ry.—Among the curiosities in the British 
Museum, are shown two helmets; the one 
Roman, found in the ground on which the 
battle of Cannz was fought, 216 years be- 
fore Christ, and the other made of feathers, 
brought irom one of the South Sea Islands by 
captain Cook. On comparing these helmets, 
the shape will be found exactly similar, 
though the latter was made by an uacivilized 
people living at the distance of more than 
2000 years since the battle of Canne was 
fought, and who had never even heard of the 
Roman name. 


A second coincidence is found in the same 
collection. ‘Two breast-plates are shown to 
the visitors, exactly corresponding in uni- 
formity of shape, though made of different 
materials ; the one taken from the bosom of 
an Egyptian mummy, which had been dis- 
sected, if it be allowable to use the term, 
in the museum, and the other brought by 
captain Cook, among various other curiosi- 
ties, from the South Sea Islands. 


A third coincidence, is the mode of cooke- 
ry practised by the South Sea Islanders, as 
described by captain Cook, especially in 
roasting their hogs. This is by means of hot 
stones placed in a hole dug in the ground. 
In Ossian’s Poems, the reader will find that 
the Caledonians of that time made use of 
the same method in cooking their hogs for 
the table. 


The extinction of the Roman empire in 
the west, about the year 476, by Odoacer, 
king of Italy, was attended by one of the most 
memorable coincidences in the history of 
mankind. The patrician Orestes had married 
the daughter of count Romulus, of Petovio, in 
Noricum; the name of Augustus, notwith- 
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standing the jealousy of power, was known 
'at Aquileir, as a familiar surname; and the 
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appellations of the two great founders, the 
first of the city of Rome, and the second of 
the Roman monarchy, were strangely united 
in the last of their successors. The son of 
Orestes succeeded to the tarone of the 
western empire, and assumed and disgraced 
the names of Romulus, Augustus; the first 
was corrupted into Momyllus, by the Greeks, 
and the second has been changed by the 
Latins into the contemptible diminutive Au- 
gustulus. The life of this inoffensive youth, 
the last sovereign of the Roman empire in 
the west, was spared by the generous clemen- 
cy of Odoacer, who dismissed him, with his 
whole family, from the imperial palace, fixed 
his annual allowance at 6000 pieces of gold, 
and assigned the castle of Lucullus, in Cam- 
pania, for the place of his exile or retire- 
ment. 
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lf criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’ARGENs. 








On the Origin and Progress of Fictitious 
History. 


PART II. 


Wuen we have become familiar with any 
thing, we perceive nothing ia it but what is 
common or natural; but when our circum- 
stances are such that we can neither ex- 
amine objects ourselves, nor obtain a dis- 
tinct account of them from others, active 
fancy assumes the reins; she rejects, with 
disdain, whatever is natural and com- 
mon, and wantons in the unlicensed exer- 
cise of her creative powers. Thus it was 
among our Gothic ancestors. From the sit- 
uation of Europe, in those ages, their know- 
ledge of remote countries was dark and 
confused, and the manners of their inhabi- 
tants altogether unknown. Imagination 
easily supplied these deficiencies, and peo- 
pled those regions with monsters of her own 
creation; with giants and necromancers; 
with winged dragons and enchanted castles ; 
and it must be allowed that it is a difficult 
matter, at any time, to restrain the fancy in 
forming romantic notions of regions of which 
we can obtain only an imperfect and inaccu- 
rate account. Itis only as countries become 
known, that they cease to be the scenes of 
romance. Modern discoveries have fur- 
nished us with so minute a knowledge of the 
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or a desert is now left for the habitation of 
a giant or a magician. 

Those circumstances, joined to the po- 
litical state of Europe in the dark ages, 
gave rise to the institution of chivalry ; 
which, as it constitutes the very soul of ro- 
mance, deserves our particular attention. — 
Chivalry is an institution peculiar to modern 
times, and was for many ages the favourite 
occupation of our ancestors. From the ab- 
solute want of civil government, the king- 
doms of Europe were at this period involved 
inanarchy. There was no regular adminis- 
tration of justice; the strong oppressed the 
weak, and committed mutual hostilities on 
each other. While affairs were in this situa- 
tion, a set of men stood forth, eachof whom 
professed, by his single arm, to protect the 
innocent and defenceless; to relieve the 
oppressed, and give a check to brutal vio- 
lence. Such were the honourable motives 
that gave rise to knight-errantry, the most 
distinguished species of chivalry. This 
profession possessed many peculiar charms. 
To visit distant countries; to search after 
singular adventures; to carry off the palm 
of victory; and to be celebrated in the 
legendary tale, were incitements sufficient 
to overcome the love of ease, or the appre- 
hension of danger. Froma variety of cir- 
cumstances, this institution prevailed for 
many centuries, and its influence was so 
universal as to give a peculiar cast to the 
manners of the times. Gallantry was the 
offspring of chivalry: whoever aspired to 
the honours of knighthood, devoted him- 
self to the service of some fair dame, whose 
favour he hoped to gain by the splendour of 
his acheivements. It was only after going 
through a long probation, and meeting with 
a variety of adventures, that he could even 
pretend to obtain her graces. Thus a set 
of manners was formed, peculiarly favoura- 
ble to fictitious history. Every minstrel 
found a hero for the subject of his legend, 
and adventures abounded to embellish the 
pages of romance. 

In the eleventh century an event took 
place which contributed, above every thing 
else, to enlarge the sphere of romance. I 
refer to the expeditions of the princes of 
Europe into the east for the recovery of 
Palestine from the Saracens. The Cru- 
sades opened a new scene to Europe. When 
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the barbarians of the west beheld the su- 




















perb structures of Constantinople, they ima- 
gined that they were raised by beings supe- 
rior to man; they were astonished at the 
displays of oriental magnificence, and fanci- 
ed themselves on magic ground. Hitherto 
confined toa narrow territory, and unaccus- 
tomed to observe the illustrious productions 
of human art, their minds were filled with 
enthusiasm by the scenes and objects they 
beheld. The object of their expedition, 
and the stage on which they acted, must 
have affected the imaginations of christians 
in a peculiar manner. The battles which 
they fought, the people with whom they en- 
countered, were circumstances well calcu- 
lated to heat the imagination, and to hinder 
the mnind.from regarding those events in the 
light of common occurrences. When the 
adventurers returned to Europe, they would 
naturally describe their expeditions in all 
the exaggerated colours of an over-heated 
imagination; and if ever traveller had a right 
to embellish his narration 
‘* With antres vast, and deserts idle? 
‘To speak of cannibals that each other eat 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,”’ 
surely this was an occasion to excuse such 
fables. Every circumstance favoured the 
license of fancy; the distance of the scene 
of action; the difference of manners, of 
customs, and of arts, and even of the face of 
nature. What imagination is so cold as 
not to be inflamed while contemplating a 
field so rich in materials for fiction ? 
Perhaps, since the world began, there has 
not been a period so fertile in subjects for 
romance as the few centuries during which 
these expeditions continued. The Crusades 
not only furnished subjects for fiction, but 
increased the machinery of romance. The 
Genii and Fairies of the east were intro- 
duced into Europe, and incorporated with 
the gloomy mythology of the Scandinavians. 
The flowery and ornamented manners of 
the orientals were imitated, and from this 
period we may recognise in our composi- 
tions something of the taste and style of the 
Arabian romancers. Before the Crusades, 
the subjects of romance were few; but 
these compositions were not entirely un- 
known. Long before this period, Charle- 
magne and his peers furnished the subject 
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favourite subject of fable among our British 
ancestors. But after the Crusades, the field 
was widely enlarged. The heroes, when 
these expeditions had ceased, incapable of 
applying themselves to the gentler arts of 
peace, and arms being their sole delight, in- 
dulged their passion in the adventures of 
knight-errantry. These were circumstan- 
ces favourable to fiction, nor did the wits of 
those times fail to take advantage of them. 


T. L. R. 
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THH GRACES. 





‘* We come,” said they, and Echo said, ‘*We come,” 

In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

‘* We come,” THE GRACES three ! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 
Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

‘Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauly 


dwell.”’ 








of the legend in France; and the achieve- 
ments of Arthur and his knights formed the 


[We solicit contributions for this depart- 


ment of the Minerva, which we intend to 
introduce occasionally, and to devote to 
choice specimens of poetry, pleasing anec- 
dotes, sketches of female character in diffe- 
rent parts of the globe, and other articles of 
taste, calculated to afford instruction and 
rational amusement to our fair readers. } 


CALENDAR-——JUNE. 


And after her came jolly June, array'’d 

All in green leaves, as hea player were ; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as play’d, 

That by his plough irons mote right well appear. 
SPenser. 


This month was probably named from 


Juno, though it was under the auspices of 
Mercury. The usual conjecture, that it 
was given in honoyr of the junior branches 
of the Roman Legislature, is unfounded, 
from the fact that this name belonged to the 
Alban (or Latin) Calendar before the ex- 
istence of Rome. The conjecture that 
Maia, or May, had a similar reference to 
the major branches, is disproved by the 
same reason. Junius Brutus commenced 
his consulship in this month, probably from 
the omen of the name. The sun enters the 


sign cancer on the 21st, the summer solstice ; 


when, after being a few days stationary, he 
begins to recede. This recession seems to 
have been the origin of the type of cancer, 


or the crab. June was called by the Saxons, 
Sere Monalth, or Dry Month. 


There is a music on the wave; 

Like an echo of the cave, 

Where, embosomed in the deep, 
Through the noon the mermaids sleep ; 
But when night is on the main, 

In a long delicious strain, 

From their pearly harps they sound 
Floats the mossy walls around ; 

And ascending thence, like fume 
Scattered through a temple’s gloom, 
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Were the midnight incense burus 
In a thousand golden urns; 
Spreads its sea-born witchery 

O’er the listening earth and sky. 


Many a lovely sight is seen, 
Venice, on thy waters green, 

Ere the daylight’s rosy set 

Paints the mural coronet. 

But thy pomp is lovelier far 

When the evening’s twinkling star, 
Up the arch of heaven, embowed 
With the purple twilight cloud, 
Leads its eastern bride, the moon, 
In thy month, delicious JUNE! 


Then upon the lonely hour, 
From the dim Palladian bower, 
From the lowly lapsing tide, 
Like a sheet of silver wide, 
Rises heavenly harmony, 
Mixed with many a burning sigh 
*Plaining to the perfumed air, 
Of some proud Venetian fair, 
‘Pill upon the east is born, 

Like a smiling babe the morn. 


—~—>— 


COMPLIMENT TO THE FAIR SEX. 


The following curious compliment to the 
fair sex, is extracted from an old play, en- 
titled Cupld’s Whirligig. 

“« Who would abuse your sex that knows 
it, O woman! Were we not bornof you— 
should we not then honour you? Nursed by 
you, and notregard you? Made for you, and 
not seek you? And since we were made 
before you, should we not live and admire 
you, as the last and most perfect work of 
Nature; Man was made when Nature was 
but an apprentice, but Woman when she 
was askilful mistress of her art. By your 
love we live in double breath, even in our 
offspring after death.. Are not all vices 
masculine, and virtues feminine? Are not 
the Muses the loves of the learned? Was 
not the princess and foundress of the good 
arts Minerva, born of the highest Jove, a 
woman? Has not woman the face of love, 
the tongue of persuasion, and the body of 
delight ? O divine perfectioned woman, if to 
be of thy sex is so excellent, what is it 
then to be a woman enriched by nature, 
made excellent by education, noble by 
birth, chaste by virtue, adorned by beauty ! 
—a fair woman, which is the ornament of 
heaven, the grace of earth, the joy of life, 
and the delight of sense, even the very 
summum bonum of man’s existence.” 

This old play, written in 1607, and falsely 
ascribed to Shakspeare, is rarely met with, 
and is not likely to have fallen in the way of 
Burns: who, however, in one of his songs 
has hit upon the same idea, and almost 
the same words. He says, speaking of na- 
ture, 


“ Her ‘prentice han’ she tried on man, 
Aud then she made the lasses 0!" 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 10. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mt- 
NERVA wil] contain the following articles : 

PopuLAR TaLEs.—-Edgar.—-The Three 
Beggars. 

THE TRAVELLER.—-Moluccas, or Spice® 
Islands. 

THE Drama.—Shakespeare’s Richard the 
Third. 

B1lOGRAPHY.--Cincinnatus, the Roman Con- 
sul, 

ARTS AND ScrENcES.—Chemical, Mineralo- 
gical, and Geological science, as applicable to 
the useful arts, and in accordance with the pre- 
sent state of those sciences. No. 11.—Optical 
Wonder.—Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—On the Origin and Progress 
of Fictitious History. No. Il. 

THE GraceEs.—Egypltian Women.—Love’s 
Vagaries, &c. 

PoETRY.—“ Bowers,” by “J. G. B.” with 
other pieces. 


GLEANER, REcoRD, ENIGMAS. 








THE RECORD. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








_ Mr. John Babcock, of Portsmouth (R.I.) has 
invented a plan for generating steam of high 
temperature, without the use of a boiler. 


An instrument for bleeding, called the Re- 
treating Spring Lancet, has been invented by 
a young man in Newport, (R. I.) and is said to 
be capable of adjustment so as to make the in- 
cision of any required length and depth, with 
perfect safety, and to perform the operation 


with such rapidity as to prevent the slightest 
sense of pain. 


A mermaid, from the coast of Japan, has been 
brought to Boston. It is said to correspond with 


the description usually given of this extraordi- 
nary animal, 


The thinnest sheet of bright tin foil (properly 
lead foil) is a perfect fire screen; you may en- 
counter a glass-house fire in a mask of this de- 
scription. 


On felling a tree lately at Norwich, from four 
to eight thousand swallows were found in it, 
principally in a torpid state. 





MARRIED, 


Capt. Mark Teer to Miss C. Waldron. 

Mr. Charles Dunham to Elizabeth Morel. 
Mr. Samuel Jones to Miss Sarah A. Smith. 
Mr. B. Parshall to Miss Eloisa Pelsue. 


DIED, 


John C. Craig, Esq. in the 23d year of his 
age. 
Mrs. Deborah Williams, aged 42 years. 














POETRY. 








“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature ap odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 
TO KKEEES | 


Ow! who thy brow’s sweet pensiveness can view, 
Thy blue eye’s deep and thrilling tenderness, 
Thy witching mouth, thy cheek’s soft, tender hue, 

Nor feel emotions he may not express ? 


Thine is not brilliant beauty,—there may be 
Forms which can boast of more majestic grace, 

And brighter cheeks; but none can ever see 
Such pure pale softness in another face. 


It is the mind that in each feature beams; 

The feeling that each gentle glance displays; 
The heart pure asan infant’s early dreams: 

These are more sweet than beauty’s highest rays. 


Yet have I seen that brow with grief o’ercast, 

And those eyes dimmed with sorrow’s bitter tears; 
Oh! even from thee is pleasure fleeting fast? 

Art thou too doomed to sad and lonely years? 


Oh! may the task to soothe thy woes be mine, 
And though the brilliant flowers of joy are fled, 
Yet some pale buds of hope I still may twine 
Their tender fragrance o’er thy heart to shed. 
LANTHE- 


ee 


Excellent morality and sweet pvetry unite in the 
following effusion of Mr. Bowring. 


SISTE, VIATOR. 


Look around thee—see Decay, 
On her wings of darkness, sweeping 
Earth’s proud monuments away— 
See the Muse of History weeping 
O’er the ruins Time hath made— 
Strength in dust and ashes laid, 
Virtue in oblivion sleeping. 


Look around thee—Wisdom there 
Careless Death confounds with Folly 
In,a common sepulchre ! 
See the unrighteous and the holy 
Blended in the general wreck. 
Well those tears may wet thy cheek— 
Tears of doubt and melancholy. 


Look around thee—Beauty’s light 

Is extinguished,—Death assembles 
Youth’s gay morn and age’s night— 

And the steadfast mountain trembles 
At his glance, like autumn’s leaf— 
All, he cries, is vain, is brief; 

And the tyrant ne’er dissembles. 


Look behind thee—cities hid 

In the night of treacherous story ; 
Many a crumbling pyramid, 

Many a pile of senseless glory, 
Temples into ruin hurl’d, 
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(Fragments of an earlier world.) 
Broken fanes, and altars hoary. 


Look behind thee—men whose frown - 
Made whole nations quake before them-—~ 
What is left of their renown? 
Wrecks around, oblivion o’er them. 
Kings and conquerors, where are they ? 
Ask yon worthless heaps of clay— 
Oh despise not, but deplore them! 


Look behind thee—bards sublime, 
Smiling nymphs, and solemn sages— 

Go! inquire their names of time ; 
Bid it read its earliest pages. 

Foolish questioner! If fame 

Guard through years a cherished name— 
Fame itself decays in ages. 


Look before thee—all the glare, 
All the pomp, around thee glowing ; 
All that charms the eye or ear, 
Strains of softest music flowing, 
Grace and beauty all are sped 
Towards the ruins of the dead : 
Thither thou and thine are going. 


Look before thee—at yon vault, 
Where Time’s ravage is recorded, 
Thou wilt be compelled to halt ; 
Thou wilt be no more regarded 
Than the meekest, meanest slave, 
Sleeping in a common grave, 
Unrespected unrewarded. 


Look before thee—at thy feet 

Monarchs sleep, like meaner creatures : 
Where the voices, now so sweet ? 

Where the fair one’s smiling features ? 
Hopest thou to escape the tomb? 
That which was thy father’s doom 

Will be thine, thy son’s, and nature's. 


Look above thee—there indeed 

May thy thoughts repose delighted, 
If thy wounded bosom bleed, 

If thy fondest hopes are blighted, 
There a stream of comfort flows, 
There asun of splendor glows: 

Wanderer, then, no mere benigiited. 


Look above thee—ages roll, 
Present, past, and future blending— 
Earth hath nought to soothe a soul 
’Neath affliction’s burden bending, 
Nothing ’gainst the tempest’s shock ; 
Heaven must be the pilgrim’s rock, 
And to Heaven his steps are tending, 


Look above thee—never eye 

Saw such pleasures as await thee ; 
Thought ne’er reached such scenes of joy 

As are there prepared to meet thee: 
Light undying—seraphs’ lyres— 
Angel-welcomes—cherub-choirs [thee. 
Smiling through heaven’s doors to greet 
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Don Juan, just published in London. 


teware: beware! of the Black Friar, 
Who sitteth by Norman stone, 

Yor he mutters his prayer in the midnight air, 
And his mass of the days that are gone. 

When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 
Made Norman Church his prey, 

And expelled the friars, one friar still 
Would not be driven away. 


Though he came in his might, with King Henry’s 
To turn church lands to lay, fright, 
With sword in hand, and torch to light, 
Their walls, if they said nay. 
A monk remained, unchased, unchained, 
And he did not seem formed of clay, [church, 
For he’s seen in the porch, and he’s seen in the 
Though he is not seen by day. 


And whether for good or whether for ill, 
It iS not mine to say ; 

But still to the house of Amundeville 
He abideth night and day. 

By the marriage bed of their lords, ’tis said, 
He flits on the bridal eve; 

And tis held as faith, to their bed of death, 
He comes—but not to grieve. 


When ar heir is born, he’s heard to mourn, 
And when aught is to befall 

That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to hall. 

His form you may trace, but not his face, 
’Tis shadowed by his cowl; 

But his eyes may be seen from the folds between, 
And they seem of a parted soul. 


© 
But beware! beware! of the Black Friar, 
He still retains his sway, 
For he is yet the church’s heir 
Who ever may be the lay. 
Amundeville is lord by day, 
But the monk is lord by night. 
Nor wine nor wassail could raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s right. 


Say nought to him as he walks the hall, 
And he'll say nought to you; 

He sweeps along in his dusky pall, 
As o’er the grass the dew. 

Then grammercy ! for the Black Friar; 
Heavensain him! fair or foul, 

And whatsoe’er may be his prayer, 
Let ours be for his soul. 


-_— 


BRING FLOWERS. 


By Mrs. Hemans. 


Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festa] board, 
To wreathe the cup ere the wine is pour'd: 

Bring flowers! they are sprioging in wood and vale, 
heir breath floats out on the southern gale, 

And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path— 
i 


He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath! 
He comes with the spoils of nations back; 

The vines lie crush’d in his chariot’s track ; 
The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror’s way ! 


Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 
They have tales of the jovous wood to te!l!; 


rhe failowing legend is taken from the new Cantos of 
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Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky; 
And the bright world shut from his languid eye. 
They will bear him athought of the sunny hours, [er- 
Anda dream of his youth—bring him flowers, wild flow - 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear ! 
They were bora to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childish mirth ; 

She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth ; 

Her place is now by another's side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride! 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 

For this through its leaves bath the white rose burst; 
For this in the woods was the violet nurst. ; 
Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, [ers. 
They are love’s last gift—bring ye flowers, pale flow- 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer; 
They are nature’s offering, their place is there! 
They speak of hope to the fainting heart ; 

With a voice of promise they come and part. 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours; [ers! 
They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bring flow 








“ And justly the wise man thus preached to usail, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Answers to PUZZLES in our las?. 
PuzzLE 1.—Ham-Mer. (hammer.) 
% iI. 


When wit with peerty combined, 
What charms it conveys to Me elegant mind! 
Quite free from conceit, from assurance or ranting, 
’Tis a musing, b coming, d lighting, 2 chanting. 
III. 

Because he is a phiz-i-shun. (physician. ) 





NEW PUZZLES. 


| I 


My first denoteth grief and anguish 
My second’s born that grief to fee! ; 

| And when it does in torture languish 

My whole can aid and often heal. 





II. 
' My first of my whole is one twentieth part, 
/ My second’s a third of the same; 


‘If my whole you attain, be grateful at heart, 
| If you’re neither infirm, blind uor lame. 


III. 


My first is a far-famed Italian stream, 
| My second a noble Scottish name, 
| My whole the bright exciter of a drooping flame. 
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